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Art. III. — The History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. Fourth 
American, from the last London Edition. Complete in 
six Volumes. New York. 1826. 

If the ' Decline and Fall' could be purified of the disingenu- 
ous spirit of hostility to the Christian religion which pervades 
the text, and of the gross indelicacy which defiles the notes, it 
would afford a monument of profound erudition, of acute 
discernment, of lofty and comprehensive understanding, and of 
untiring industry, unsurpassed and perhaps unrivalled by any 
historical work of ancient or modern times. The character of 
Gibbon's style is too elaborate and artificial to be uniformly 
graceful ; and too luxuriantly splendid to engage, without 
sometimes fatiguing, the reader's attention. It wants the ease, 
simplicity, and refined Attic elegance, which mark the style of 
Hume. But if occasional false ornament and overwrought 
elegance appear in the pages of Gibbon, the defect is amply 
atoned for by his teeming greatness of thought, and a confident 
strength, elevation, and richness of language, for all which he 
is peculiarly distinguished. In creating for his great work the 
style of composition which he invariably maintains, he seems 
to have set before himself the nature of his subject as the model 
to be copied ; and in the contemplation of the imperial majesty 
of Rome, to have attained something of appropriate dignity of 
conception and expression. The accuracy and extent of his 
learning have been proof to the severe scrutiny, which his con- 
stant efforts to render Christianity odious, have justly drawn 
upon his work. Its permanent popularity, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is known, bears witness to his complete success, 
in extracting a continuous and interesting narrative from the 
unpromising mass of materials, upon which he was compelled 
to labor, and which a mind of less resolute perseverance would 
have abandoned in despair. Always discriminating, always 
arriving at his conclusions after the most careful examination of 
evidence, he is never uncandid but when his religious prejudi- 
ces exert their influence, never mistaken but when they mis- 
lead his judgment. In reading the ' Decline and Fall,' we are 
charmed by the harmonious roundness of its periods, and 
struck by its vivid and emphatic descriptions of the important 
events, which crowd upon us in quick succession. We admire 
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the sagacity, which ministers to so profound learning ; and 
never cease to be delighted, except when forced to lament the 
extraordinary perversion of taste, which so frequently descends 
from the lofty tone of dignified history to riot in impurity and 
irreligion. And notwithstanding the unfortunate blemishes, 
which detract so much from the merit of the work, it possesses 
qualities of sterling value, which must continue to secure for it 
a high station among the great classics of our language. 

The period of time comprehended in the ' History of the 
Decline and Fall ' forms the connecting link between the events, 
institutions, governments, literature, men, and manners of anti- 
quity, and those of our own age. And the work itself, while it 
relates to the former, presents an instructive example of the in- 
fluence of the latter, upon the spirit of history. We embrace 
the occasion thus offered us, to discuss the relative merits, and 
explain some of the distinguishing traits, of ancient and modern 
historians. They, who shrink from the sight of a Greek or 
Latin name, or deem all reference to the literature of Rome 
or Athens, nothing but unprofitable pedantry, may skip over 
the pages which follow, and seek out something of a nature 
more practical, and more congenial to their taste and pursuits. 
But we trust to find a few readers, at least, who may take 
pleasure in turning aside with us for a while, from the heart- 
less bustle of the world's affairs, and the all absorbing interests 
of the day, to refresh their minds by recurrence to the ne/er- 
fading charms of classic lore. 

Utility, we know, is the idol of the present age ; and a self- 
ish estimation of what the mode of the time designates by that 
name, has thrown into the shade many of the objects which 
our fathers favored. But time has been, when all that was 
most perfect in matters of taste, whether embodied in the speak- 
ing silence of the sculptured marble, or in the nobler efforts of 
eloquence and poetic inspiration, was claimed as the exclusive 
birthright of the ancients. And the caprice of fashion, or per- 
haps we should rather say our literary dependance upon the 
Greeks and Romans, restricted the proud appellation of ' the 
ancients ' to these two favored nations, the masters in learning 
of the inhabitants of modern Europe, and through them of their 
colonies in America. We still gaze, with almost despairing 
admiration, on those forms, which the creative chisel of the 
Grecian artist animated with mimic life 5 and on the architec- 
tural remains of Rome or Athens, splendid even in their deso- 
vol. xxvnr. — no. 63. 40 
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lation and ruin. Let the classical scholar stand amid the mon- 
uments of their departed greatness, or imagine himself among 
the poets, historians, and philosophers of antiquity, and the very 
air itself, which surrounds them, will seem to him as if conse- 
crated by the hereditary devotion of ages. Such precious 
fragments of their eloquence as survive to us, appear more 
beautiful than the finished works of modern genius ; and even 
their errors have come to be regarded as a kind of eccentric 
greatness, which, in defiance of rules, exacts, and must receive, 
our applause. Borne along by the enthusiasm of so many 
centuries, which, like the gravitation of a falling body, acquires 
increased intensity as it continues to descend to later times, 
we half forget that the ancients were men like ourselves, who, 
if they often exhibited all the gentle and lofty feelings of our 
nature, were no more impeccable than ourselves, and in many 
things were unquestionably inferior to us, if they were not in 
all. 

How large a portion of the unbounded admiration, which 
ripe scholars generally entertain for the remains of antiquity, 
may be ascribed to prejudice, and to other causes apart from 
the genuine merits of the ancients, we need not stop to inquire. 
Enough will be left, which nothing but undeniable excellence 
can satisfactorily account for, affording complete evidence of 
the- delicacy and spirit of their perceptions of elegance in mat- 
ters of taste. We judge of beauty by a certain sympathetic 
intelligence, whether implanted in our bosoms by nature or in- 
troduced there by education, it matters not, since, when refin- 
ed by cultivation, it constitutes correct and exquisite taste. 
Hence the conspiring praises of mankind for many successive 
ages are generally considered unequivocal proof of excellence 
in the fine arts and in polite letters, although no excess, no 
continuance of admiration may ensure the soundness of a phil- 
osophic deduction. It was rather flippantly said by Boileau, 
and yet with considerable truth ; ' II n'est plus question, a 
l'heure qu'il est, de savoir si Homere, Platon, Ciceron, Virgile 
scat des homines merveilleux. C'est une chose sans con- 
testation, puisque vingt siecles en sont convenus. Que si vous 
ne voyez pas les beautes de leurs ecrits, il ne faut point con- 
clure qu'elles ne sont pas, mais que vous etes aveugles, et 
que vous n'avez point de gout.' * But the prepossession in 
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favor of antiquity in matters of taste is not purely a matter of 
prescriptive opinion. We may reconcile ourselves to this appa- 
rent partiality by passing in review some obvious causes of the 
superior elegance of the classical writers as a body. 

It might reasonably be presumed that the ancients would 
have attained excellence in mere oratory ; since of all the arts 
of intellectual refinement, eloquence is that which most natu- 
rally and rapidly acquires perfection. The art of communica- 
tion is cultivated even among savage nations. Its rules do not 
require, and it may be questioned whether they admit, the 
most elaborate investigation of causes. The analysis of the 
passions, interests, and caprices of mankind ; and in fact all 
those properties of understanding, and all those acquisitions, 
which directly minister to masterly eloquence, at least to spok- 
en eloquence, are the plainest, if not the most alluring objects 
of inquiry and study. Mere naked logical reasoning is not 
what we now intend ; but the persuasive talent, which renders 
arguments available, and which speaks to the heart, if the un- 
derstanding fails to receive the desired impression. This pe- 
culiarly depends upon a knowledge of the intricacies of the 
human breast, a knowledge to be obtained rather by practical 
acuteness, than by means of the condition which characterizes 
a learned age. It requires observation, unquestionably ; but a 
kind of observation, wherein the accumulated facts of centuries 
are of little value, in comparison with the force of native saga- 
city of mind. It is the eloquence of nature, which rules the 
passions with the most imperious dominion, or wins them over 
by the most seducing allurements. Experience seems to con- 
firm the supposition, that improvements in science do not effect 
a corresponding improvement in eloquence. Perrault, the au- 
thor of the ' Parallel between the Ancients and Moderns,' once 
so much talked of, erred in maintaining that the advancement 
of philosophy necessarily inferred that of the fine arts ; and 
thus exposed himself the more to the attacks of Boileau. This 
not being the fact, of course there is no antecedent presump- 
tion against the alleged superiority of the ancients in respect to 
eloquence. 

The rhetorical beauty of ancient writings is owing in some 
degree, to the mechanism of the Greek and Latin languages. 
Wotton, the well known champion of the moderns in opposition 
to Sir William Temple, attributes much of the charms of 
Greek poetry to the natural melody and ductility of that un- 
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rivalled tongue.* The regular cadence of long and short syl- 
lables, for which accents are substituted in the modern lan- 
guages, is a peculiar beauty in classical composition. Modern 
European languages are distinguished, also, by various changes 
in the structure of their verbs and nouns, which increase the 
simplicity of the rudiments of language, but impair its variety, 
sweetness, and energy. Not only are we thus embarrassed 
with a multitude of particles, which but serve, in the words of 
Campbell, ' to clog the expression and enervate the sentiment ;' 
but we are almost totally deprived of the liberty of inversion, 
through which the classical tongues were moulded at will into 
whatever forms of elegance or force the purpose of the speak- 
er might demand. f These considerations alone might induce 
us to despair of attaining the significant energy, the rich, preg- 
nant, compressed meaning of Tacitus, or the unsophisticat- 
ed gracefulness of Xenophon's style, which calta to mind, by 
contrast, the expression of Ovid's, 

' simulaverat artem 
Ingenio natura suo.' 

Again, did not the limited means of publication, which the 
ancients enjoyed, prove favorable to them in this particular ? 
All the materials of books were costly, and of course freely 
accessible only to the rich. The art of printing, that wonder- 
ful invention, which multiplies, at so cheap a rate, all the pro- 
ductions of the mind, was unknown ; and its place was imper- 
fectly supplied by the slow process of copying in manuscript. 
Would not this have a tendency to stimulate the ancient writer 
to greater exertions to excel, and thus enrich his language 
with that exquisite finish, which no art, no elaboration, can 
carry further ? Would it not tend also to strangle mediocrity in 
the birth, by confining the public patronage, and with it the 
public applause, to works of undoubted merit. Sir William 
Temple hazards the strange belief that the ancients possessed 
as many valuable books as the moderns. Such a position hard- 
ly deserves refutation. But while the art of printing has mul- 
tiplied, to a wonderful extent, the number of books, on the 
other hand, by thus placing the elements of science and facility 



* Reflexions, p. 232. . 

f See tbis subject fully discussed in Campbell's Rhetoric, and in 
Adam Smith's ingenious Essay on the Formation of Languages. 
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of publication within the reach of all, has it not made first 
rate elegance of taste more rare in proportion to the number 
of writers, and the examples of mediocrity more abundant ? 

And does not the mere subserviency of our taste to that of 
the ancients operate to their advantage ? Just as the slavery 
of the body causes the moral sensitiveness to languish, so this 
servility of the taste may tend to deaden the spirit and flatten 
the elasticity of the imagination. The whole field of inven- 
tion lay fresh before them in all the luxuriance of virgin na- 
ture. They could pluck its brightest flowers and richest 
fruits, leaving to us to glean where they had gathered. The 
realms of fancy lay unrifled before them ; and, like Sinbad in 
the Valley of Diamonds, surrounded by countless and unim- 
agined riches, they might well disdain all but the most resplen- 
dent gems. It was theirs to invent, to conceive, to utter the 
first coinage of the fancy, undimmed, bright, fresh from the 
mint of inspiration ; ours to imitate, embellish, arrange, 
and reproduce the images and ideas, which, with them, came 
welling up with unstinted prodigality from the exhaustless 
fountain-head. The vivacity of the fancy, the richness, vari- 
ety, and life of its creations, that inspiration, which is the very 
soul of genius, — all are sacrificed by a slavish adherence to 
authority, and by always following implicitly the forms and 
models which others have set before us, without ever attempt- 
ing to strike out an original conception of our own. These 
remarks, nicely considered, may not all be susceptible of strict 
application to the subject ; yet they serve to show, we think, 
that in matters of taste the bare priority in time may have giv- 
en the ancients some advantage over the moderns. 

After all, the superior excellence of antiquity in the fine 
arts, in poetry, and in eloquence spoken or written, is a pro- 
blem not perfectly easy of solution. And if we confine our 
attention to eloquence and fine writing simply, the taste, fash- 
ions, and feelings of the people, and the nature of their pub- 
lic institutions, will probably approach nearest to accounting 
for the superiority of the Greeks and Romans. The consti- 
tution of those old republics held forth every inducement, 
which could inspire and sustain the noblest powers of elo- 
quence. Look, for instance, at the condition of the Greek, 
who might be ambitious of excelling in oratory ; and you find 
that the whole system of his country's institutions aimed to 
cherish and perfect this admirable faculty. He wrote or 
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spoke in that delightful tongue, which is justly characterized 
by Gibbon as ' a musical and prolific language, that gives a 
soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of 
philosophy.' The busy, imaginative, mercurial temperament 
of the nation prompted them to cultivate assiduously the arts 
of persuasion and of social communication. Even in the 
primitive days commemorated by Homer, we perceive abun- 
dant traces of this national predisposition, in the insinuating 
character of Ulysses, and in the description of the venerable 
Nestor, whose words, the poet says, flowed sweeter than ho- 
ney. In. after times, the fondness of the nation for dramatic 
spectacles, the enthusiastic applause bestowed on the literary 
exhibitions at the Olympic games before the flower of all 
Greece, flos delibatus populi, but especially the democratic 
forms of government prevailing in the great cities, where eve- 
ry thing was discussed before the people, and the factious em- 
ulation of so many rival republics, whose policy required the 
exercise of all the magic of persuasion, — these circumstances 
explain the extraordinary success of Greeks of gifted genius, 
in the exercise of this divine art. Here we discern the com- 
bination of causes, which, acting upon the ambition of Peri- 
cles, produced that magic talent, which suggested to Eupolis 
the bold figure, of the goddess of persuasion hovering upon 
his lips;* and which created in Demosthenes that perfect 
model of severe, chastened, sublime eloquence, which even 
the scrutinizing spirit of the present day admits to be yet un- 
surpassed. 

And if examples of the fact be required in written elo- 
quence, we might specify the majestic richness of Plato, so 
much admired by the philosophers of the Academy as to in- 
duce them to affirm that, if Jupiter were to address mankind, 
he would use the language of Plato.f A still more pregnant 
illustration of the point is the case of Herodotus, who is styled 
by Cicero the father of history. It was at the games of 
Olympia that he claimed and acquired for his work the admi- 
ration of Greece ; J and for this end, of public exhibition at 
such a scene, it was most exquisitely adapted. He wrote at a 
period when genius was not fettered by prescription ; the 
whole world was before him ; and he chose from its unculled 

* Cic. Brutus, c. 15. f Cic Brutus, c. 31. 
% Lucian, ed. Bipont torn, iv, p. 117. 
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treasures of instruction, that which was most peculiar in man- 
ners, most noble in enterprise, and most striking among events, 
for the entertainment of his hearers. They were charmed by 
the placid, mellow harmony of his style, which pleases, like 
female beauty when it is most fascinating, by animated loveli- 
ness predominating over strength, and serene dignity rather 
than magnificence. His eloquence flattered the religion of 
his audience, it honored their dawning literature, it celebrated 
their enthusiastic attachment to liberty, which had broken, 
scattered, and repulsed the armed array of the barbarians ; 
and the spirit of every Greek was elevated by the exhibition 
of his fathers' deeds, and he instinctively admired the histori- 
an, who first commended them to immortality.* And such 
was the stimulating influence under which, in Greece, the 
graces of composition were cultivated. 

The Romans possessed a less flexible and copious language 
than the Grecians, and less constitutional devotion to literary 
pursuits. Montesquieu would never have described them as 
he did the Greeks, to be ' grands parleurs, grands disputeurs, 
naturellement sophistes.' The Latin language, therefore, was 
perfected more slowly than the Greek ; but in its golden age, 
it was certainly preeminent for the most absolute facility, rich- 
ness, strength, and significance. All remember the well 
known passage of Cicero, in which he expresses the extraor- 
dinary efficacy of the public institutions of Rome in produ- 
cing rhetorical excellence. f When the empire of the republic 
was extended over the civilized world, and the ambition of its 
youth had less scope in military service, they universally devo- 
ted themselves to the study of eloquence under Greek mas- 
ters ; and in the importance and variety of the occasions for 
public speaking at Rome, they had an ample field for the dis- 
play of talent in oratory, which became the key to all that 
was splendid in wealth, power, and glory. Hence the acqui- 
sition of eloquence rose, in the flourishing days of the repub- 
lic, to be the highest aim of ambition ; and was deemed an 
attainment worthy of the sublimest genius, and the most per- 
severing elaboration. It seemed to be regarded as an heir- 
loom which the ingenuous Roman inherited with the images of 

* G. J. Vossius de Hist. Gr. 1, 3 ; Mem. de 1' Acad, des Inscr. torn. 
19, 21 et aa 
t De Orat. lib. i, c. 4. 
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his ancestors, and which alone could preserve their blood in 
purity and honor. It is risking little to say that precisely such 
a state of things, where the rewards of eloquence were so 
great and the cultivation of it so universal, has, never existed 
since, although the condition of England and of America 
somewhat resembles it. Ascribing to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, then, only the same natural intellects with ourselves, yet 
we must continue to fall behind them in eloquence, until the 
same elaborate efforts to excel are prosecuted under equally 
powerful stimulants to honorable ambition. 

If the reader has followed us in the somewhat desultory 
course of our observations, he will be disposed to accord with 
us in the conclusion of the superior eloquence of the ancients, 
their superiority, that is, not in the natural power itself, but in 
the more advantageous use of that power. This general in- 
ference will include the particular one, that in the mere beau- 
ties of composition, the rhetoric of history, the ancient histo- 
rians, as a body, surpassed the moderns. It is no derogation 
from the exalted desert of so many admirable writers in all 
the living languages of Europe to confess this ; for, as we 
shall presently see, if to the venerable names of Greek and 
Roman story be awarded the palm of excellence in style, 
their successors may assert the better and wiser merit, of su- 
periority in the inductive elements of history, of being more 
exact, more finished, more useful. The taste so prevalent 
among the ancient historians, of placing fictitious speeches in 
the mouths of .prominent persons in their history, speeches 
conceived and composed by the historian himself, — a practice 
judiciously relinquished by nearly all modern historians of em- 
inence, — illustrates the difference in spirit between the respec- 
tive writers. Botta has greatly erred, we conceive, in at- 
tempting to revive this obsolete usage, founded altogether upon 
the rhetorical aim and taste of antiquity in the composition of 
history, in contrast with the devotion to truth and simplicity, 
which is demanded by a more enlightened judgment. 

For nothing is plainer than the principle, that the value of 
history depends upon its certainty, that is, not only its con- 
formity to truth in the narration of individual facts, but its 
general accuracy, fidelity, and fulness. It is this which should 
essentially characterize history ; since the charms of eloquence 
are equally fascinating when embodied in mere works of fic- 
tion. Absolute certainty, to be sure, is incompatible with hu- 
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man affairs. ' Dubitare cogor,' says Tacitus, ' fato et sorte nas- 
cendi.' History, therefore, although its end should be faithful- 
ly to mark the frailties, and celebrate the virtues of humanity, 
yet, like its object, is necessarily subject to imperfections. 
Too often has it betrayed the confidence of the great and 
good, who had leaned upon it, as the advocate of their worth 
and the pledge of their glory ; as the means of securing to 
their names, when dead, that justice from posterity, which the 
petty passions of their contemporaries had denied to their char- 
acter when living. For it has obscured their worth and inter- 
cepted their glory, by the extravagance or faintness of its eu- 
logium ; by total silence or the faultiness of its details ; and 
by the undue elevation of the merit of their competitors and 
opponents. But few, of the multitudes who assume the name 
of historians, resemble the abstract idea of historical perfec- 
tion. The attainment of this lofty distinction, like the acqui- 
sition of the spolia opima at Rome, is the rare event in a long 
series of anxious efforts. But none, we think, can deny, that 
the standard of excellence, in this department of writing, has 
been considerably raised in modern times, without any diminu- 
tion of the proportion of those who have reached it. This 
we shall perceive by considering those attributes of history, 
which the moderns have either improved or newly created ; 
to understand which, let us briefly premise a summary of the 
critical principles, which apply to the subject. 

The principal fountains of history are tradition and con- 
temporary relations. Tradition relates to accounts handed 
down orally from generation to generation, their origin being 
generally clouded in the remoteness of time, and their credi- 
bility established by no contemporary writings. It is essential 
to the plausibility of traditions that they contradict no other 
tradition which is equally plausible ; that they appear to be as 
old as the events which they commemorate ; that they appear 
to have been believed, as long as known ; that they be incon r 
sistent with no existing public institution ; and that they coin- 
cide with all the better authenticated kinds of historical evi- 
dence. Traditions should not only be strengthened by these 
favorable presumptions, but they should be refined from every 
imputation of prejudice, interest, and misrepresentation. It is 
essential to the general credibility of contemporary memoirs, 
that an unbroken series of proofs be adducible to show that 
they are genuine and free from adulteration ; that the facts 

vol. xxviii. — no. 63. 41 
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therein related agree with all other equally credible histories ; 
and that the opinion of contemporary and subsequent writers 
bear witness to the fidelity, accuracy, and means of informa- 
tion of the author of the documents. These are the canons, 
by which to judge of the credibility of history properly so 
called. But the express relation of an event may be corrobo- 
rated by constructive and subsidiary evidence. Such are 
monuments, medals, and inscriptions, which are so frequently 
made use of to illustrate obscure points in Roman history ; 
such are the quipos or knotted cords of the Peruvians, and 
the pictorial records of the Mexicans ; such are the ruins, or 
any other equally certain traces of an ancient city ; and such 
is any public institution, whose origin can be explained only by 
the particular tradition or writing under consideration. Ex- 
amples of all these things, and of their utility in supporting or 
disproving accounts, which rest more immediately in human 
testimony, will readily occur to the learned reader. 

In short, the whole matter is a question of evidence, to be 
tried by the same rules, which are of every day's application 
in courts of justice, and which, more than any other portion of 
jurisprudence, are remarkable for being founded upon plain 
common sense and fortified by the inductions of the soundest 
practical philosophy. Is the evidence adduced of the highest 
kind, or is it of an inferior class ? Is the witness of such 
standing and character that his veracity cannot be suspected, 
nor his intelligence impeached ? Had he sufficient means of 
ascertaining the facts, which he undertakes to relate ? Does 
he stand contradicted by any other witness ; and if so, which 
of the two is the more credible, and gives the more plausible 
account of the affair ? Is the fact related likely in itself, or is 
it intrinsically impossible, incredible, or improbable ? Is the 
testimony of the witness corroborated by any circumstantial 
evidence, which, to borrow the language of the bar, cannot, 
like man, forget, misrecollect, or wilfully falsify ? All these 
are pertinent inquiries, and according as a history sustains the 
application of such tests, are we to judge of its certainty and 
real value. 

Much of our historical knowledge, it must be confessed, 
depends upon evidence which is of a secondary kind, and there- 
fore, of necessity, less sure. This uncertainty is wrought into 
the very texture and fabric of all our knowledge of complicated 
facts ; because it does not always happen that we have the 
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best evidence of them ; and even the most positively attested 
relations must be imperfect without the comparison of different 
statements, some of which must result in hearsay, and therefore 
partake of the defective nature of mere traditionary informa- 
tion. Very few events have been recorded, in all their causes, 
progress, bearings, and effects, by one who was himself the 
eye-witness of them, through each of these predicaments. 
Suppose him to be the most credible and intelligent witness 
that ever testified on earth, yet his narrative must depart more 
or less from certainty, either by omitting material particulars 
of which he was ignorant, or by trusting to the information of 
others, of whose credibility wemay be less fully assured. A 
history then, will be more or less valuable, in proportion as its 
proofs consist more or less of that evidence, which is of the 
highest and best character. Now these considerations being 
premised, we say, that, modern history resting upon evidence 
incomparably better than ancient, it therefore deserves the 
praise of superior certainty and utility. In entering into the 
details of this proposition, we shall first examine the relative 
purity of the sources of ancient and modern history ; and next 
inquire if modern historians have not more judiciously employed 
their advantages. 

In all ancient histories, a very striking circumstance is the 
frequent reliance upon traditions, which relate to events that 
happened long before the traditions were committed to any 
authentic record for preservation. Tradition, after all, is little 
better than common rumor, — fame — 

' Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntia veri ; ' 
and is never admissible but in the absence of less authentic 
evidence. Even the most credible traditions, those which are 
connected with a particular monument, and which do not con- 
tradict any written document, frequently have an equivocal 
authority. From the multitude of such cases, a few instructive 
examples may be selected. Thus the fable of Attius Navius, 
who is said to have performed a miraculous feat by cutting a 
whetstone through with a razor in the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, is attested by the existence of the identical razor and 
whetstone in the latter days of the republic* In a battle 
fought by the dictator A. Postumius against the Latins, the twin 
gods Castor and Pollux were believed to have fought on the 

* Cic. de Divin. lib. i, c. 17 ; Liv. lib. i, c. 36. 
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side of the Romans ; in evidence of which a temple was erect- 
ed to commemorate the legend, and the horse of Castor left 
the track of his hoof imprinted upon the surface of a siliceous 
rock near lake Regillus.* An altar was erected to Ajus Lo- 
quens, a god made for the occasion, being a mysterious voice 
which warned the Romans against the approaching capture of 
the city by the Gauls.f Tacitus relates that a Ficus Rumi- 
nalis, reputed to be the very tree under which Romulus and 
Remus were suckled, existed in the Comitium more than eight 
hundred and forty years afterwards, to attest the fact to those who 
were credulous enough to believe it.J Greek examples without 
number to the same effect might be cited ; but we content 
ouselves with Roman ones, because the books in which they 
are found are more familiar to readers in general, and to our- 
selves in particular. The curious student may see a specimen 
of them in the Memoires de VAcademie des Inscriptions (torn, 
vi), a collection of pieces, which, out of France, is not prized so 
highly as it deserves to be. 

These traditions do sometimes, it is true, corroborate some 
credible fact, as the battle and the invasion in the second and 
third of the above instances ; but, as in the first and fourth, 
they are as often attached to fables ; and of the whole we may 
say with Tully, ' Nihil debet esse in philosophia commentitiis 
fabellis loci.' And we learn from them how easy it is for nu- 
merous interests, such as the purposes of superstition, national 
vanity, and even the trifling passions of individuals, to give rise 
to traditions, which only serve to perpetuate falsehood. This 
it is, which has conferred dignity, and even divinity, upon the 
origin of empires. ' Datur hsec venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo 
humana divinis, primordia urbium augustiora faciat.' This it 
is, which has poured such a blaze of holiness around all that is 
obscure, all that is suspicious, in the remoteness of antiquity. 
Scarce was there a single ancient nation, but could point you 
to a deity for its founder. Nay, lying tradition traces the 
origin of Romans, English, French, Turks, and Germans, each 
by separate derivations, down from the all-prolific Trojans. 

Reliance upon tradition, secondary evidence, and other im- 
perfect proofs, is too common throughout all ancient history. 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii, c. 2. comp. lib. iii, c. 5. 

f Cic. de Divin. lib. i, c. 44 ; Liv. lib. v, c. 22, 50 ; Plutarch, Camillus. 

J Annal. lib. xiii, c. 58. 
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But the fault assumes its most obnoxious form in the early. 
Greek accounts of foreign nations. They seem to be a sort 
of triumph to fraud and credulity. At that day, the examina- 
tion of a foreign land was no inconsiderable enterprise ; and 
immediate reputation was the consequence to the intelligent 
traveller, who safely returned from his wanderings. It was 
thus that the fairest flowers were gathered by Herodotus and 
Xenophon, by Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato, to adorn 
the works they severally published.* Sometimes the inspec* 
tion of original annals, but more frequently the conversation of 
Egyptian priests, or Persian magi, or some other equally un- 
safe authority, was the only source of the stranger's historical 
information. ' The Greeks,' said the most perfect of ancient 
historians, 'admire only their own perfections;' sua tantum 
mirantur.\ Still they had an ardent, an enterprising curiosity ; 
but it was too often a morbid appetite for novelties, indulged 
without sufficient discrimination as to the objects of pursuit, or 
the means of gratification. Oftentimes they seemed to inquire, 
not to judge, but to believe. At any rate, their foreign histories 
abound with errors and legendary falsehoods. Hence arise 
the mistakes contained in the classical accounts of the Jews in 
Tacitus J and Justin,§ who doubtless copied the Greek histo- 
rians. Hence the clashing and confusion of the traditions with 
regard to the Persians in the ' Persae ' of iEschylus, in Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias, and Xenophon. || And if we may credit so com- 
petent a judge as Strabo, the loquacious Greeks were not to 
be trusted in their accounts of other foreign countries,1T which 
Lucian has so keenly satirized in his ' True History.' Indeed, 
their uncertainty is very generally admitted by the critics ; and 
the attempt to reconcile them has engaged and baffled the 
most persevering industry, and the most enlightened genius.** 
So imperfect and erroneous was the knowledge of the Greeks 
concerning the Barbarians, that is, every people but them- 
selves, during the golden age of their literature and until after 
the conquests of Alexander. 

The same fault, of neglecting to pay proper attention to the 

* Cic. de Pin. lib. v, c. 29. f Tac - Annal. lib. ii, ap. fin. 
t Hist. lib. v. § Lib. xxxvi. 

II Joseph, cont. Apion. lib. i, c. 12; Hutch. Dissert, ad Cyropsed. 
lib. i, c.3. 

11 Lib. xi, p. 774. 

** See Newton's Chronol. Intr. 
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evidence of alleged facts, vitiates the domestic history of 
Greece. Without going into a minute analysis of this proposi- 
tion, which would occupy too much space and time, let us 
believe some of the most learned and irreproachable among 
the ancients themselves. Strabo, in the place already cited, 
testifies to the fact ; and Thucydides, who set the example of 
a better proceeding, even apologizes for not being a fabulist.* 
The history, as well as the philosophy, of Greece, previous 
to the reign of Cyrus, was identified with works of imagina- 
tion.f The historians who succeeded from Cadmus the Mi- 
lesian to Herodotus, if we may rely on the universal belief of 
the ancients, with the blood of the poets of the age before 
them, inherited also the license of poetic fancy, f The his- 
torical memoirs of that period were perplexed, interrupted, 
and often equivocal ; and writers supplied by fables or con- 
jecture, the numerous deficiencies, which essentially belong to 
all traditional relations. Partly from this suspicious character 
of preceding historians, though more indeed from his own 
admirable eloquence, Herodotus was esteemed the father of 
history. His work we may therefore consider a favorable 
specimen of what the Greeks effected in history, previous to 
the publication of Thucydides. In all facts, which came under 
his personal observation, his veracity is unquestioned ; but 
elsewhere the absence of original documents, in depriving him 
of the only proper source of history, has exposed him to the 
reproach of succeeding writers. But for this, Cicero would 
not have hazarded the expression, that the works of Herodo- 
tus and Theopompus contain innumerable fables ; ' innumera- 
biles fabulae ; § nor would Juvenal have made the remark so 
often quoted, 

' Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos,|| et quicquid Grsecia mendax 
Audet in historia.' 

It was not until the most vigorous age of Grecian genius, 
that, in the hands of Thucydides and Xenophon, the contem- 
porary domestic history exhibited any pretensions to judgment, 
research, and, by consequence, certainty. 1F 

* Lib. i, c. 20 ; comp. Lucian. de Hist. c. 42. 
f Plin. Maj. lib. vii. c. 57. J Quinctil. lib. ii, c. 4. 
§ Cie. de Legg. lib. i, c. 1. || See Herod, lib. vii. 
IT A. Gellius lib. iii, c. 10 ; Plutarch, ed. Bipont. torn. ix. p. 393 ; 
Joseph, cont. Ap. lib. i, c. 2. 
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As to the Romans, most of their knowledge of foreign na- 
tions, previous to the last days of the republic, was derived 
from the Greeks. ' Abest enim historia litteris nostris,' says 
Tully. Their first domestic historian, Fabius Pietor, flourish- 
ed more than five hundred years after the supposed era of the 
building of Rome, and much of the earlier history of the 
city is involved in doubt and obscurity. Even if this were 
not the express admission of Livy and other equally compe- 
tent critics, yet the contradictory statements of the most im- 
portant events, the perplexed and broken series of their chro- 
nology, and the many relations in their histories, which are 
confessedly fabulous and legendary, would remove all hope of 
certainty in the early Roman historians. The attention of 
scholars has been recently drawn to this point by the writings 
of Niebuhr and Wachsmuth ; but the same things were dis- 
cussed many years ago, in some valuable dissertations, by 
MM. Sallier and Pouilly in the French Memoires (torn, vi.) 
The essays of the latter, especially, are sensible, clear, and 
direct ; his arguments are convincing, and his illustrations nu- 
merous, and pregnant with conclusions. It is not our purpose 
to consider the subject at length ; but a cursory view of it is 
too pertinent to be passed over entirely. 

It is admitted that, except treaties and laws, resolutions of 
the senate or votes of the people, and insulated inscriptions, 
all engraved upon public monuments or tables of brass or 
stone,* the early Roman history, if preserved at all, must 
have been preserved in the records called annales maximi or 
commentarii pontificum. These consisted, according to Cice- 
ro, of public annals, composed yearly by the pontifex max- 
imus, from the foundation of the city (ab initio rerum Roma- 
narum) down to the time of P. Mucius, in which the memory 
of important events was preserved for the information of pos- 
terity.f Now there is no doubt that such a record was, for a 
certain period, carefully compiled in Rome ; but was it com- 
menced at so early a period, and if so, how long did the gen- 
uine record exist ? We reply, first, it is wholly incredible that 
it went back so far, because in those ancient times, when laws 
and treaties were preserved only upon tables of brass and 

* Liv. lib. vi, c. 1 ; Sueton. Vespasian, c. 8 ; Polybius, p. 181, B. 
ed. Paris. ; Tac. Annal. lib. iv, c. 43. 
t De Orat. lib. ii, c. 12. 
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stone, there could not be either the disposition or the means to 
write such a circumstantial account of events as Livy, Plu- 
tarch, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus give us ; and secondly, 
if there was such a record, it perished long before any history 
was composed from the materials it furnished. Cicero, twice 
in his works, refers to the ancient annates maximi as existing 
in his time.* In one of these passages he says, nothing can 
be more delightful to peruse ; a text which has greatly puz- 
zled the commentators ; for the words, ' Nihil potest esse ju- 
cundius? are plainly written in all the manuscripts ; and the 
critics appear to be agreed that Tully could not mean what he 
said ; and therefore some are for substituting the word ' jeju- 
nius ' ; and others for slyly inserting a negative particle, so as 
to read ' mjucundius.' f Their industry, we think, could well 
have been spared on this occasion. They forgot the taste of 
Cicero fox antiquities, and his pride in the historical greatness 
of his country. For if the books of which he spoke contain- 
ed a pretended record of the early history of Rome, as we 
find it in Livy, we can readily conceive that he took pleasure 
in reading it ; for it is throughout, every body must admit, as 
entertaining as a romance, and probably as veracious too. 

The truth is, Plutarch expressly says that a work of that 
name existed, but pronounces it to be a forgery. J And how 
could it be otherwise ? Clodius Albinus as cited by Plu- 
tarch,§ Livy,|| and Plutarch himself, IT all declare that the gen- 
uine old annates maximi were burnt by the Gauls when they 
sacked the city. And various circumstances confirm this ac- 
count. For instance, the annates maximi contained, as we 
learn from Dionysius,** what no Roman ever believed ; as 
that Romulus was the son of iEneas ; that Remus built four 
cities, Rome, Anchisa, Capua, and iEnea ; and the exploded 
fables of Hercules, and the kings of Alba, which Livy also 
declares to be false.f f Again, neither the chronology of 
Rome, nor the consular fasti are settled, even to a probability ; 

* Ubi supra, et de Legg. lib. i, c. 2. 

f Ernesti says, ' Q,uomodo jucundi illi annales, ita tenuiter scripti ? 
Sed omnes libri in illo verbo consentiunt, quod varie* tentatum est 
a viris doctis. Mihi placent, qui iKjucundius legunt.' See also G. J. 
Vossius de Hist. Lat. lib. i, c. 1, 10 ; Taylor's Civil Law, p. 79 ; Ovid. 
Trist. ii, 219. 

| Numa. § Numa. || Lib. vi, c. 1. 1f Fortun. Rom. sub fin. 

** Lib. i, c. 73. ft Pref. 
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as Livy * and Cicero f both state in express terms ; which 
could not be, if the annates maximi existed. The most im- 
portant events in ancient Roman history are uncertain, and 
many of them are what Taylor calls ' ambulatory stories,' that 
is, facts told of several cities, and in the present case evident- 
ly copied from Greek histories. Finally, the first native his- 
torian of Rome, Fabius Piotor, instead of recurring to the 
annates maximi, which he undoubtedly would have done if 
the book existed, professedly copied Diodes Peparethius, a 
foreigner and a Greek.f These proofs, which might easily 
be extended, corroborate the statement of Clodius Albinus, if 
it stood in need of any other support than the opinions of Plu- 
tarch and Livy. 

Such is the state of the case, with respect to the early his- 
tory of Rome. And the sources of information of many sub- 
sequent historians were fallacious and insufficient. Prominent 
among them were the libri lintei, and the laudaiiones mortuo- 
rum. But the imperfection of his materials extorts frequent 
complaints from Livy. And Cicero says, the laudationes in- 
troduced much falsity into the Roman history ; because they 
described false triumphs, fictitious consulate's, and genealogies 
fabricated to gratify family pride.§ But the leisure conse- 
quent on the third Punic war, together with the cultivation of 
Grecian arts and letters, increased the number and added to 
the value of Roman historians. From this period, the annals 
of the republic are probable and coherent ; but it was not un- 
til long afterwards, that history was successfully cultivated by 
the citizens of Rome. For the sources of history, the writer 
then had, in addition to private memoirs and the materials be- 
fore mentioned, the acts and public despatches of generals and 
magistrates, || and the records of the senate.1T 

It thus appears how slowly, both in Greece and Rome, but 
especially in the latter, history assumed even the semblance of 
veracity. But the sources of knowledge increase, both in ex- 
tent and purity, as literature approaches to perfection ; and 
perhaps, therefore, the materials of ancient history, in the 
most experienced ages of modern learning, were capable of 
producing the highest degree of moral certainty. That this is 

* Lib. iv, c. 23, et alibi. \ Brutus, c. 18. J Plutarch. Romulus. 
§ Brutus, c. 16. || Cic. Epist. lib. xii, 23 ; lib. xv, 1, 2, 4, &c. 
II Tac. Anna], lib. xv, c. 74. 
vol. xxviii. — no. 63. 42 
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not the fact ; that the utmost perfection to which ancient histo- 
ry could possibly attain, is for short of modern accuracy, will 
best appear by reference to some of those positive advantages, 
which are peculiar to modern times. 

Foremost in the list, stands the art of printing, that wonder- 
ful invention, whose influence over the whole range of human 
affairs almost defies measurement or estimation. By means of 
this, the indigence of the ancients in materials is converted into 
the most exuberant plenteousness. By multiplying and diffus- 
ing the evidence of events, it has removed the most penetra- 
ting defect of ancient history. The knowledge of what is 
passing around us, or of what has taken place, is not confined 
to the erudition of the few; nor does it live only in the bro- 
ken, impure, and perplexed rumors of the multitude. Histo- 
ries and original memoirs of every degree of merit and pre- 
tension, from the splendid quarto to the modest duodecimo ; 
public records, in such voluminous abundance in every coun- 
try, that the industry of a life would not exhaust their con- 
tents; parliamentary debates and executive documents, print- 
ed in such profusion that we are more likely to sink under the 
weight of our riches, than suffer from their deficiency ; period- 
ical works, annual, quarterly, monthly, weekly, and daily, whose 
end is 'to show virtue her own feature ; scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure,* 
— such are the sources of historical knowledge, which exist in 
modern times, and which, by means of the press are multiplied 
to an indefinite extent and beyond the possibility of destruc- 
tion. How striking is the contrast in ancient times, as to 
which, no small portion of the most important facts are neces- 
sarily believed on the personal credit of a single historian, un- 
supported by monuments, unaided by any subsidiary evi- 
dence.* It needs no labored discussion to show that this sin- 
gle advantage, the possession of the press, settles at once the 
question of the relative certainty of ancient and modern histo- 
rians, so far as regards the materials and sources of history. 
Nor is there any more doubt concerning the second branch 

* We are here reminded of the quaint lamentation of Lipsius, on oc- 
casion of the fine character of Helvidius Priscus given by Tacitus. 
' At tam illustre sidus (heu quid speremus ?) in tenebris pene jacebat, 
abBque una fcae Taciti face.' (Tac. Hist. lib. iv, c. 5, in notis.) The 
idea ef discovering a brilliant star by means of torch-light la quite 
new and clever ! 
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of our inquiry, namely, whether we have not employed our 
advantages to greater profit than the ancients did theirs. In- 
deed superior critical skill would be the necessary consequence 
of the general diffusion of knowledge, which the invention of 
printing has produced. It has infused, life, health, and vigor 
into the whole system of literature and science. Not only, 
therefore, are more original memoirs preserved from disper- 
sion and loss in the libraries of the rich and of public bodies, 
but the literary ambition of the whole world is awakened and 
sustained by the facility of acquiring knowledge. Hence arises 
the authority, the efficiency, if not the being of sound public opin- 
ion, that sublime power, which corrects error, subdues presump- 
tion, cherishes genius, and consecrates truth, marking for infamy 
or glory every thought and action of life, which comes within the 
sphere of its operation. The utility of this power being meas- 
ured by the diffusion of learning, its beneficial influence must 
evidently be greater upon modern, than it could ever have been 
upon ancient history. 

Besides, in our day, the influence of public opinion is not 
only apparent in the bosom of a single nation, but the false 
judgments of any One people are modified and corrected by 
the criticisms of other nations. It is obvious that this cir- 
cumstance is peculiarly conducive to the certainty of history, 
by making the partialities of each community the corrective of 
those around it. The public sentiment of a single people may 
easily be vitiated ; but their prejudices will not be likely to extend 
through other states, whose interests are distinct, whose taste 
is peculiar, and whose national partialities are watchful and 
alert. Truth alone can endure the keen scrutiny, to which all 
historical writings are now subjected. The separate states of 
modern Europe and America constitute a vast community of 
nations, whose peculiarities act and react upon them as nations, 
precisely in the same way, followed by similar beneficial re- 
sults, as single individuals improve each other, by contact and 
intercourse in society. 

Something analogous to this, it is true, might be imagined to 
exist in the Greek republics ; and in the Roman empire, after it 
had come to embrace so many distinct nations. But the case 
was widely different from what it is now. Lacedaemon was 
jealous of Athens ; and Thebes of both ; and Asia Minor and 
the Islands had interests apart from each of them ; but still the 
feeling and character of the inhabitants of all these various re- 
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gions was Greek, their taste was Greek, their spirit and phil- 
osophy were Greek. The influence which one city exerted 
over the peculiarities of another was greatly circumscribed and 
limited by this consideration, of their community of language 
and general national •character. Their case more nearly re- 
sembles that of the Italian republics of the middle age, or of 
the several states in our confederacy, or of the Spanish Ameri- 
can republics of the south, than it does that of the great family 
of nations of the European race. And the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the city of Rome, towards which all the ambition of 
the various nations that composed the empire centred and 
converged, and by which all their tastes were controlled, modi- 
fied the operation of the power of which we are speaking, up- 
on the literature of the later Romans. Everything is now rad- 
ically changed. We have ceased to think that there is but 
one blessed region wherein genius is vernacular and patrimo- 
nial, and in whose embellishment nature exhausted all the 
might and fertility of her invention. There is no longer 
a people, who can claim, with Rome, the insolent prerogative 
of universal empire ; or with Athens, the exclusive heritage of 
taste, of genius, or of elegance. The division of the literary 
world into distinct languages and communities is attended with 
this useful effect ; and each nation has learned to prize its own 
excellences, without despising or neglecting whatever is learned 
or ingenious elsewhere. History derives from this comprehen- 
sive and enlightened curiosity, this enlarged literary tolerance, 
a certainty, variety, and copiousness, which were hardly known 
to the ancients even in speculation. 

Apprehensive lest we may prove tedious, we shall confine 
ourselves to remarking upon but one topic more, under this 
head. The value of modern history is enhanced we conceive 
by the greater research, which is the consequence of greater 
scientific attainments. Science may repress the spirit and ex- 
uberance of fancy ; but it will, at the same time, compensate 
for this inconvenience by the bestowment of still greater bene- 
fits, having peculiar influence upon the certainty of history. 
By means of experience, we are disciplined to habits of cir- 
cumspection, of hesitancy, shall we say of distrust ? Every 
day which adds to our knowledge and judgment, diminishes 
our credulity, and our tendency to rely upon imperfect proofs j 
since it teaches us a delicate, timorous, and laborious estimate 
of the grounds of moral evidence. It is an advantage, which 
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the mere lapse of time, the simple circumstance of living at a 
particular age of the world, confers upon us. Experience in- 
structs us in the errors of our fathers ; it discloses the various 
passions, interests, and caprices, which may delude us into 
false judgments ; and it also reveals the means of guarding the 
candor and simplicity of the understanding. Here we obvious- 
ly excel the ancient historians. Not only do we examine facts 
with more penetrating discernment, but we also purify our 
opinions and conclusions from those numerous errors, the sole 
support of which is prejudice, and their origin credulity. There 
is no longer overpowering authority in names ; for we learn to 
see error as it is, cleared from the lustre of false beauty, the 
factitious good thrown around it by party, by fashion, and by 
prescription. Whenever a work of high pretension is now 
published, how strict is the scrutiny to which it is subjected. 
Witness the universal alertness of criticism excited by the ap- 
pearance of Sir Walter Scott's ' Napoleon,' which is read, 
studied, examined all over Europe and America, and, since Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific Islands are no longer exempt from the 
illumination of English literature, we may add, all over the 
civilized world. The spirit of unsparing investigation, which 
characterizes modern history, is the pledge and guarantee of its 
greater certainty ; for it exposes the interested praises or censure 
of the contemporary chronicler, discloses his prejudices in their 
naked deformity, and reveals to the world those monuments of 
truth, which time had overturned in his flight, and left to lie 
concealed under the obscure and. dusty ruins of the past. 

In the plan of the foregoing remarks, we have disregarded 
those circumstances, whose influence is equally beneficial or 
equally injurious to ancient and to modern history. Our 
design is only to elicit distinctions. Of the passions incident 
to humanity in every age, and which are therefore equally pre- 
judicial to certainty in all human inquiries, we have deemed it 
unprofitable to speak, unless where they were corrected or ex- 
aggerated by circumstances, so as to constitute a specific dif- 
ference. And we are, of necessity, limited to the deduction of 
general inferences, exceptions to which may be met with in 
particular cases. But there is another aspect of the subject, 
eminently rich and prolific in reflexion, we mean, that class 
of differences between ancient and modern history, which re- 
fers to what is often called the philosophy of history. The 
perfection of the ancient writers consisted in describing the 
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causes, progress, and consequences of events with eloquence and 
truth ; and nicely discriminating the character and motives of 
men. It seldom looked higher than this graphic art, which 
painted the deeds of the past in bold, manly j and vigorous 
coloring, the coloring of nature and of passion, which steals the 
heart, and ravishes the fancy. Now, we do indeed conceive 
the same enchanting eloquence to be essential to a perfect his- 
tory ; but we require more ; we demand minute details on 
legislation and political economy ; on the fluctuations in the 
public and private rules of thought and action, of whose value 
Sallust evidently formed a true idea ; on the progress of sci- 
ence, letters, and the arts ; in short, on every subject of an his- 
torical nature, which may enlighten the philosopher, or improve 
the man. It is this comprehensive spirit of philosophy, which 
embraces the past, the present, and the future, in a single view ; 

"0? ijSrj xa t iovra, xa. t iaoofiwa, jrgo T iovxa ' 
and which, in describing the past, employs the experience of 
the present, and infers from both the yet unexisting events of 
futurity. We may claim as our own, an attention to the sour- 
ces of the wealth of nations, and to the causes of their grandeur 
and decay ; for we meet in the Greek and Roman historians 
with but little illustrative of political economy, and whatever 
does occur, is brief and incidental. 

If it be asked why the ancients did not dwell upon such 
facts in their histories, it may be answered, perhaps, that they 
were never placed in a situation to appreciate their value and 
interest. We occupy a position of which they had none but 
imperfect precedents, and no adequate conception. They 
can hardly be said to have had the full experience which we 
have, of a state of extreme ignorance, following close upon 
the sublimest exhibitions of genius. At the commencement of 
their literary career, there existed no monuments of depart- 
ed splendor, whereof the study might guide their curiosity 
and enlarge their understanding. But among the moderns, a 
curiosity respecting the philosophy of history was awakened, 
by knowing, and in one sense witnessing, the subversion of the 
institutions of antiquity, and the substitution of others totally 
diverse. When the mind of Europe, if we may hazard the per- 
sonification, started up from the slumber of the middle ages, 
it awoke instructed and enlightened by a deep sense of the 
evils, which had produced that lethargy. As it continued to 
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press forward in the race of improvement, it added the expe- 
rience of age to the vigor and conscious greatness of Roman 
genius. From the wreck of all that was beautiful, all that was 
magnificent, we had preserved some of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the masterly skill and intellect of antiquity. In these 
peculiar circumstances, it was easy to discern the greatest 
defect in preceding historians, and to discern the defect was to 
perceive the remedy. 

The historians of Greece generally derived their knowledge 
either from personal inquiries in foreign countries, or from books 
written in their own language, and modelled according to their 
peculiar taste. They enjoyed not that general literary inter- 
course with foreign nations, which operates so efficaciously 
to improve our taste and critical acuteness, as well as to 
guide, enliven, and invigorate our curiosity. A modern his- 
torian well knows, and should be proud of the fact, that he 
does not write for his own country only, but for numerous 
nations, all preoccupied with separate national partialities. 
From the interested scrutiny of the great republic of letters, 
presumption has no refuge, ignorance no sanctuary. But the 
Greek wrote for his own people only, or at least only for his 
own countrymen and the Romans ; and this distinction, which 
we have already remarked upon in another connexion, has 
contributed to confirm a relish for the philosophy of history. 
Each individual state or empire may be regarded as a grand 
experiment, from which the philosophic observer will deduce 
principles, and also judge of their tendency. Tracing the 
progress of a government from its obscure beginnings, to the 
noblest efforts of its power and grandeur, and thence down- 
wards through the several gradations of its feebleness, decline, 
and final subversion, we shall discover that every part of this 
progress, from incipient greatness, to oblivion, abounds in les- 
sons of instruction, which will be numerous in proportion to 
the many polished nations, whose reciprocal intercourse creates 
and cherishes a mutual curiosity. 

To illustrate the, application of our doctrines by a minute 
analysis of particular historians, by contrasting the classical 
historians of Greece and Rome with the classical historians of 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, England, or Germany, would 
afford much matter of useful criticism and interesting specula- 
tion, but would greatly overrun our limits. We must be content 
with general reflections, leaving the reader to try their justness 
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for himself, by applying them to particular cases. Let it be ob- 
served, however, that what we have said is intended, in its full 
extent, only for the classic age of Grecian letters, which 
immediately preceded the conquests of Alexander. It requires 
some qualification, to be strictly correct in reference to the 
period, when learning was disseminated by the victories, and 
patronized by the successors, of that conqueror ; when genius 
and letters had acquired a domicil in Egypt. But the Greeks 
had then lost the inspiration of freedom ; and learning itself 
was enslaved by that pernicious tyranny of the intellect, the 
spirit of system and dogmatical philosophy. Who looks to 
the court of the Ptolemies for the classic school of their poetry 
or philosophy ? And still less should we think of finding it in 
later times at Constantinople, among the series of Byzantine 
authors, whom the eloquence of Gibbon has rescued from 
oblivion. 

Our observations must be taken with some allowance, when 
applied to the Romans. This wonderful people emerged, at 
once, from a state but little better than barbarism, to the bright 
light of Athenian arts, science, and elegance. 

' Grsecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.' 

At the time of the conquest of Greece by the Romans, they 
were remarkable for a kind of rustic simplicity in all that re- 
lates to the fine arts, which is well illustrated by the character- 
istic anecdote of L. Mummius Achaicus, who, when unique 
specimens of Greek art were shipped from Corinth to be trans- 
ported to Rome, assured the carrier that if the statues and pic- 
tures were damaged or lost by his negligence, he should be 
forced to make restitution in kind, of article fpr article. But they 
were more signally distinguished by the specious and prudent 
qualities, love of their country, love of glory, and of dominion. 
They were ever more attentive to practical than to abstract 
philosophy. They had less than the Greeks of what is tech- 
nically called genius, less of that subtle ingenuity, certainly, 
which delights in the mysteries of abstraction, and less of that 
vividness and activity of the imagination, which shine forth in 
works of poetry and invention. Hence, although more noted 
for their admiration of productions of ingenuity, than for their 
successful imitation of Greek models ; yet they soon rivalled 
their masters in eloquence, history, and jurisprudence, in those 
more practical branches of polite knowledge, which could im- 
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mediately subserve their natioual pride and ambition of su- 
premacy. Besides, many of the causes, which, as we have 
seen, contribute to the perfection of history, had acquired a 
partial efficacy in Roman literature, during the latter years of 
the republic and under the first emperors. 

For these reasons, we feel disposed to concede that in the 
qualities common to both, the classical Greek historians were 
surpassed by those of Rome, who seem to have reached the 
standard of excellence, according to the spirit of the times and 
the influence of existing circumstances. Who can turn away 
sated, from the richness and charming beauty of Livy's descrip- 
tions, or fail to esteem the candor, delicacy, and exactness of 
his judgment ? Who cap sufficiently admire the skill of Taci- 
tus in discriminating character, and in developing the causes 
and relations of events, the indignant majesty of his sentiments, 
and his powerful, compressed eloquence, to be valued, like fine 
gold, for purity and brilliancy instead of quantity ? And some 
of the Greek historians, who flourished at Rome under the 
Caesars, evidently exhibit improvements in the matter of their 
works, even if the style be less chaste and terse than that of 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The gossiping and discursive, 
but amiable and intelligent, Plutarch in himself alone is a treas- 
ure. But it was impossible, for the reasons which we have 
explained at large, that the ancients should equal us in the ful- 
ness and certainty of history ; and inconsistent with the fash- 
ionable character of it among them, inconsistent with their 
standard of taste, that it should contain all those details, which 
are so indispensable according to our ideas of its perfection.* 

* To show how little dependence can be placed upon the minor 
historians of antiquity, we take an example, at random almost, from 
Nepos. Comparing his life of Annibal with other more credible 
writers, we readily find errors of commission, almost in every chap- 
ter, setting aside the faults of omission. The following are a speci- 
men. 

1. ' Nemo ei in acie restitit,' &c. c. 5. Not true. Annibal retreat- 
ed into his camp before Pabius, and was three times beaten by Mar- 
cellus at Nola. (Livy and Plutarch.) 

2. ' Alpes, quae nemo unquam cum exercitu,' &c. c. 3. False. (Liv. 
lib. v ; Polybius, lib. iii, c. 48.) 

3. ' Conflixerat apud Rhodanum cum P. Scipione.' c. 4. Nobody 
ever heard of this battle but Nepos. (Vossius, Hist. Lat. lib. i. c. 14.) 

4. ' Cum hoc apud Padum decernit.' c. 4. The place was Centum- 
vue apud Tkinum. (Liv. lib. xxi, c. 39 ; Polyb. lib. iii, c. 64.) 

vol. xxviii. — no. 63. 43 
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How deficient are the best historians of ancient Rome, in com- 
parison with the great names of historical composition in mod- 
ern times. They described the succession of alternate public 
victories and civil broils, out of which grew the splendid power 
of republican Rome, in her best days ; they painted her in the 
vigor of her greatness, yet sinking beneath her countless lau- 
rels ; crushed by accumulated misfortunes, yet struggling under 
them with a relic of her democratic energy ; and at length 
sunk, overpowered, consigned to helpless ruin, yet still bearing 
the aspect of her living majesty, like her own brave soldiers on 
the field of Liris ; ' Omnium vulnera in pectore ; omnium in 
manibus enses ; et relictae vultibus minae ; et in ipsa morte ira 
vivebat.' * Such was the sublime object, which they delineated 
with a pencil of light. But the machinery of the government, 
the condition and sources of the revenue, the composition of 
the army, the organization of society, and all the instructive 
points of national polity, which enter so largely into the staple 
of modern history, they leave us to gather as we may from in- 
cidental notices, scattered along amid rhetorical accounts of 
party animosity, foreign warfare, the civil tumults of distinguish- 
ed men, private vice, and public corruption. 

But it is time our speculations should be drawn to a close. 
We ask to be indulged only in subjoining a few words on the 
principle and degree of our estimation of antiquity, in explana- 
tion of what has occasionally fallen from us in reference to this 
topic. Some authors have imagined that the course of nature 
was analogous to the life of man ; that the intellect of the hu- 
man race once had its infancy, from which it advanced to the 
spirit and vivacity of youth, and the vigor of maturity ; but 
that now old age has enervated and deadened its power. But 
the idea is a mere assumption, without the shadow of a founda- 
tion in truth. There is no probability that, in the same climate, 
the simple passage of two thousand years should produce any 
difference in the natural powers of man. Any alleged supe- 
riority of ancient writings, if it existed, would not prove that 
we cannot surpass the ancients. And what is the fact ? Have 
the ancients exhibited greater excellence than the moderns, in 
their respective productions ? If the question were to be dis- 

<». ' Hac pugna pugnata. Romatn,' &c. c. 5. An anachronism. 
7. ' Dictator Rom. in agro Falerno,' &c. c. 5. The same. 
* Floras, lib. i. c. 18. 
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cussed, in this shape it ought, we apprehend, to be primarily 
considered. 

Now any individual discoveries of the ancients prove little, 
abstractly regarded ; since the answer to them is, that we were 
anticipated only ; that those precise departments of ingenuity 
were merely preoccupied by those who happened to come first, 
and who are not entitled to any merit on that account. Still 
less weight have the casual discoveries and unproductive con- 
jectures of the Greek philosophers. Contrary to all sound rea- 
soning, Dutens* exalts the barren guesses of the ancients to an 
equality with the fruitful and demonstrated truths of Newton. 
But to suspect a philosophic truth, without knowing whether it 
be one or not, and without dreaming of any useful application 
of it, amounts to nothing. Nor is the merit of actual invention, 
closely examined, of all the intrinsic value which is apt to be 
ascribed to it. If we trace the most admired, and apparently 
the most wonderful human inventions to their fountain-head, 
we find them to have been originally suggested by chance, or 
by some common and trivial work of nature. The merit rath- 
er lies in the quick apprehension, which rescues the infant art 
from oblivion, and rears it into vigor and utility. 

In everything appertaining to philosophy, the fact, of our 
being subsequent to the ancients, the fact that we are moderns, 
is of inestimable advantage. Antiquitas sceculi, juventus mundi. 
It would be presumptuous to undertake to look into futurity, and 
imagine how many ages upon ages may follow the present, or 
how many vicissitudes and revolutions human affairs are fated 
to undergo. If, therefore, we may not say that philosophy, in 
our own times, has arrived at maturity, we may safely affirm 
that, as respects that of Greece and Rome, it has made a strik- 
ing advancement towards maturity. The crude and imperfect 
reasonings of the ancients are verified and completed by us. 
Productions of their ingenuity, acting almost without object or 
direction, which formerly possessed no value except as monu- 
ments of human industry, we have drawn from obscurity, and 
made the support of physical theorems ; of which the applica- 
tion of the Conies of Apollonius to natural philosophy is an ex- 
ample. Again, we not only avail ourselves of the truths of the 
ancients, but we profit by their errors. In the pursuit of truth, 
philosophy gains by defeats as well as victories. The folly of 
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our fathers is literally our wisdom. It was this which gave 
Fontenelle, in his good-humored and spirited essay upon this 
subject, occasion to say, that, as we stood upon the shoulders 
of the ancients, we could take a wider and more comprehen- 
sive view of things than they, although we were but pigmies, 
and they were giants. For he must be strangely blinded by 
prejudice, who can deny that our philosophy is incomparably 
superior to that of the ancients, whatever may be thought of 
their literary merit. We pretend not to settle the controversy 
on this point, so often agitated and with so little profit ; frankly 
admitting the unfairness of having the question determined by 
one of the parties, and being deterred also by other obstacles 
to a just decision of it, which are described by Addison in a 
posthumous discourse on ancient and modern learning written 
with his customary ease, delicacy, elegance, and good sense. 
Confessing, on the one hand, that enduring esteem is the fi- 
nal and most certain evidence of literary merit ; and recol- 
lecting, on the other, that constitutional malignity of men, 
which prompts them to lavish on the dead those eulogies which 
belong only to the praiseworthy ; and thus avoiding equally 
the extremes of humility and of self-admiration ; let us mod- 
estly strive to excel, by emulating the deserts of the great and 
good, on whose fame the seal of time has stamped the impress 
of immortality. 



Art. IV. — The Course of Time, a Poem, in Ten Books. By 
Robert Pollok, A. M. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 
12mo. pp.295. 
In the literary world, the appearance of a poem with a title 
and dimensions like those of the one before us, is an important 
event. Expectation is awakened by its first annunciation. We 
are impatient to learn what new addition has been made to the 
stores of fancy, and we hasten to the perusal with eager curi- 
osity. Especially is this the case, when the candidate for our 
suffrages is one, of whom we have never before heard. Then, 
in addition to the usual incentives, there is a delightful uncer- 
tainty as to the result of our examination, which greatly height- 
ens our interest. We are to have an interview with a stran- 



